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MOTHERS AS SICK NURSES. 


if this fear be haunting them. If it be, the doctor is the best 
person to combat it. He speaks with an authority we have 
no power to assume, and his verdict will be accepted as 
satisfactory and conclusive. 

We are well aware that there are many items connected 
with the subject of this article that we have been forced, 
from want of space, to omit mentioning. We will, therefore, 
conclude with saying that it is our opinion that mothers are 
the proper persons to nurse their sick children, provided that 
they are capable of doing so thoroughly and efficiently, and 
we venture to think that the majority of mothers will agree 
with us. If death claims for his own some dear young life, 
what mother does not derive a sad comfort from the thought 
that it was her loving hands that ministered to that little 
child’s every want ; that it was upon her arm alone that his 
weary head rested ; that it was upon her face that his wistful 
eyes ever fell ? However bitter that mother’s cup may be, it 
will be free from the most bitter element of all — remorse. 

Again, if after long anxious days and long weary nights, the 
little one is restored to health, nothing can equal the sweet 
satisfaction a mother feels in the thought that it was she who 
eased his pain, she who soothed his restless days, and she 
who nursed him back to life again. 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. F. Steinthal. 

My Dear Children,— I am sorry to tell you that only two 
children, brother and sister, have done the frame this month. 
May Lewis, n, has done a very good brush drawing of a 
flower, and drawn a most successful frame out of j curves ; 
and Clinton Lewis has put a text and a dragon fly into a 
well thought out frame. May and Clinton both live in 
Switzerland, and their mother writes that they got up each 
morning at six o’clock to do their paintings. I would like 
my English nieces and nephews also to take an interest in 
the competitions. I suppose the influence of the holidays 
was still upon you, and that you now mean to give me great 
pleasure by working for me. Will you write to me this 
month, and tell me what lesson you like best r Then next 
month I will give the name of each subject, and put down 
the number of votes each gets. I wonder whether history, or 
poetry, or geography will get to the top of the class. Next 
month you will find in the Parents’ Review a very pretty play 
you can act on Christmas Day. So work hard that you 
may have time to learn it very well. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Riddles. 

1. 

I am made of a large box, two caps, two lids, musical 
instruments and weather cocks, something that all joiners 
use, and two large fishes and several little ones, weapons 
of warfare, two students, two animals, two high trees and a 
stag. What am I ? 

2. 

Three feet I have, but move slower than the snails. 

And not one toe, but have many many nails. 
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Our Liitle Cooks. 

Macaroons. 2 ounces blanched almonds ; white of one egg ; 
little orange flower water; powdered sugar ; a few a mends. 
Pound a ounces blanched almonds in a mortar ; pass .t through 
a wire sieve; well mix it with the white of egg, and a little 
orange flower water; beat it well, and lay it in small pieces 
on white paper; dredge them well with powdered sugar , split 
an almond in quarters, and lay one on the top of each cake ; 
then bake in a cool oven. 

Tomato Soup. £ pint of stock ; i small onion ; 3 ounce 
butter; 1 tomato f salt and pepper. Slice and fry the onion 
and the butter ; put it into a saucepan, and add the tomato 
and a little of the stock ; stir it well, and let it cook gently 
for one hour ; then strain it ; bring the stock to a boil ; add 
the tomato mixture to it, and the soup is ready. 

Edith Olliff. 


What Shall we Play ? 

Mrs. Franklin has kindly suggested the following game, 
which has distinct advantages in training the eye, and in 
quick counting, etc. 

As many parents object to playing cards being introduced 
into the nursery, the children might first occupy themselves 
with painting dots as on dominoes, on cards the size of the 
ordinary pack. Four, six or eight children can play it. 

Divide them into two parties, seat them opposite one 
another ; place a hat, basket or box equi-distant from all. 

lake two packs of cards, and give each child twelve cards, 
each side keeping the same pack, so as to distinguish the 
cards. When the children make their own, they must 
remember to have two colours on the back of the cards. 
Then each child in turn throws one card into the hat, etc., 
until all twelve are disposed of, and each side claims those of 
his pack found in the hat, and adds up the numbers. 


Second round throw in 2 

Third round throw in 3 

Fourth round throw in 4 

Fifth round throw in 6 


Sixth round throw in 


12 


at 

at 

at 

at 

at 


Then total all together. 


time. 

time. 

time. 

time. 

time. 
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Breathing Drill. 

j Two years ago I sent the following drill in a letter to the 
1 arents Review, but as the number is now out of print, and 
there are so many new readers, and the drill is so very advan- 
tageous in the health education of the children, I venture to 
repeat it. 

1 st day. Children stand erect, heels together, hands on 
hips, draw a deep, long breath through the mouth. Close the 
mouth tight, and let it out very slowly through the nostrils. 
Practice this for five minutes. 

2nd day. — Stand erect, heels together, hands on hips. 
Draw a deep breath through the nostrils, open the mouth and 
let it slowly out. 

It is advisable, in cases where this exercise is difficult, to let 
each child hold a hand glass in the right hand, and when the 
breath is being exhaled, hold the glass side up over the lips, 
and under the nose, and quickly draw it away when the 
breath is exhausted, to see if any moisture remains on the 
glass. 

3rd day. — Heels together, hands on hips, slightly bend the 
body forward, draw the breath up the nostrils, open the 
mouth, and let out slowly — saying Ah-h-h the whole time, in 
a chest tone. Never take more than one exercise at the same 
time. 

The Mistress of a large girls’ school, where this drill is 
practised regularly every day, says that many colds have 
been stopped at the begininng, and the girls chests and lung 
power have visibly increased. 


How we learnt Geography. 

The children who are in the Parents Review School re- 
member that last term they had to learn about \orkshire, 
and had therefore to read a great deal about Tork. Ihert 
were four chapters in the Geographical Reader each 
treating of the early times, and an old man, “ even older than 
Methusaleh,” is suposed to tell us all the strange histon es 
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he has seen. A class of little children found this difficult to 
realize, so a play was invented which greatly delighted them, 
and enabled them to thoroughly understand the age of York, 
and what a changeful history it has had. The end of one 
room was supposed to be a stage, and on it was seated a 
boy of six in a long cloak, and a long beard made out of 
cotton wool, and white locks. He sat quite still until a 
curtain was pushed to one side and- a boy of ten, dressed like 
a Roman, with a fur mat slung across his shoulders, and 
sandals and straps on his legs, and bow and arrows he had 
made himself, came and bowed to the old man. The old 
man, as he couldn’t learn to say very much, asked, “ Who 
are you r ” Then the Roman began, “ I can scarce call to 
mind the early days before the Romans came,” etc, and 
repeated the chapter, and then sat down by the old man. 

As soon as he was seated a girl of ten appeared, dressed 
like a Saxon Princess, in white, with long hair, and flowers 
in it. After greeting the old man, who asked her where she 
came from, she repeated the history of the Saxons, looking 
very sad when she recounted how Harold was slain. After 
she had finished, she placed herself on the other side of the 
old man. 

Ihen came another girl of nine, dressed in the costume 
of Margaret of Anjou, who told the old man all about the 
Wars of the Roses, and how they affected York. At the 
conclusion she placed herself on the ground at the feet of the 
old man, and the curtain was drawn over the tableau. 


We have now taken for our lessons an apple, pear, and 
tomato. This month we will for our first subject, dispense 
wit a model, and make a flower pot and saucer, or plate. 

roceec , as with the apple to put down little piece on little 
piece of clay, and press together with the thumb, until a ball 
_ a ^ 1Ze ,° f , a ^ ery lar S e orange is formed; roll between the 
L f , S ° J he hands > until it is quite round ; hold it in both 
Hands, and place the two thumbs on the top, and gently press 
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with both, to make an indentation on the surface in the centre. 

I urn the ball round, pressing the whole time with the thumbs, 
until a deep cavity is made, and the walls are half inch to 
three-quarter inch thick. Hold the cup which is now formed 
in the left hand, and with the right thumb press the edge here 
and there slightly outwards, so that curves are produced 
which give a beautiful outline to the flower pot. Some 
children like three curves, others prefer five or six. Put the 
little finger through the bottom to make a hole, wet the right 
thumb with the sponge, and smooth the sides, and the model 
is finished. 

1’ or the plate, roll a sausage between the palms, put • it on 
the board, and flatten with the thumb, until it is half an inch 
thick, and even. As children cannot at once draw a perfect 
round, let them cut it out by pressing a pot, such as a shrimp 
pot, over the clay ; take away the clay outside the plate, place 
the thumbs near the edge, on the top of the clay, and with 
the first finger raise the edge and press it against the thumbs, 
do this evenly all round, so that the edge turns up. Have 
the flower pot and plate baked in a brick kiln, or a very hot 
oven, and then soil can be put in, and the child can sow his 
own seeds, and watch the plant grow. 

-Materials required for the above lesson ; — Boards, clay, wet 
sponges, a shrimp pot. 

1. Form a half gradually. 

2 . Roll between palms. 

3. Hold in both hands, place thumbs on top. 

4. Press thumbs to form hole. 

5. Hold in left hand. 

6. Form scallops with right thumb. 

7. Make hole with little finger. 

For the plate : — 

1. Make a roll. 

2. Press flat on board half inch thick. 

3. Cut out with the pot. 

4. Raise edge. 

We will take a stone that has been broken for road making 
for our second lesson this month, as it introduces a new 
feature into modelling, viz : straight, clean cut sides. 

Each stone will vary in shape, but the treatment will be the 
same. After carefully copying the form with the thumb, so 
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that a general rightTiitUne j s obtained, take the tool and cut 
Iff the edges where the stone has been broken, and with the 
thumb and first finger, slightly press the edges, so as to 
accentuate the sharpness ; any little cross lines must be put 
in with the tool. If the stone is a smooth one > the thumb 
and stroke it as with the former models. If it has a rough 
surface, squeeze the water out of the sponge, and then dab 
the model with it, bringing it off quickly and straight, so as 
to slightly raise the surface of the clay. 

1. Mount up clay to general form of the stone. 

2 . Cut off sharp sides. 

3. Accentuate edges. 

4. Mark lines. 


^smnntVi nr raise 


cii ffopa wnth ^licrhtl v riarrmed 


Children’s Gardens. 

November is considered the gloomiest month in the year, 
but we often have bright sunshiny days, and as long as frosts 
hold off there can be a nice show of late blooms. 

Chrysanthemums are now in perfection, likewise many 
hardy annuals and perennials. If you wish to have chrys- 
anthemums for indoors, take up (with plenty of earth) a root 
of chrysanthemum ; put it in a large flower pot, box or butter 
tub ; there ought to be some good manure mixed with the 
soil ; bring it indoors, and it will keep on blooming for some 
weeks. Carnation pipings should be protected from the 
frost. 

Any bulbs not already planted should be in the ground at 
once. Examine the bulbs potted last month ; some should 
be shooting by this time ; be careful not to expose suddenly 
to the light, else the bulb will be “ blind,” that is have leaves 
but not bloom, and so your trouble and bulb be lost. 

No need to use the watering can out of doors, and not 
much indoors. Still keep the beds tidy. 

Cuttings should be looked to, and vacant spaces in the 
boxes and pots filled up. Dahlias will still bloom if there is 
no frost. Many people leave the tubers in the ground all 
winter, merely cutting down the stems at the first appearance 
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of frost, and placing a layer of cinders over the base of the 
stems , this layer also answers for holly-hocks, fuschias and 
general half-hardy perennials. Christmas roses should be 
attended to ; lay a light layer of loose stable manure over 
the roots, not heavy enough to break down or rot the [flower 
shoots, only to protect from frost, and nourish. 

W hen moving plants into the green-house, place all of one 
sort together, as different plants require different management. 
Rose cuttings should now be made in a piece of waste 
ground where they will not be disturbed till spring. 

Continue to pull up weeds from flower beds and paths. 
Prune roses and fruit trees. 

M. Hoysted. 


Elsie’s Friends. 

BY B. GREEN. • 

I. 

In the olden time there stood a large farmhouse on a hill. 
In the house lived a farmer and his wife, and his son, George. 
There were many servants also, and among these was a little 
girl called Elsie. She had no home of her own, her father 
and mother were both dead, and in that busy household no 
one had much time to think about the little kitchen maid. So 
Elsie would have been very lonely had she not made friends 
with an old brown spider, who lived in a hole near the great 
kitchen fireplace. The spider was sitting at the entrance of 
his hole one evening when Elsie came into the kitchen with 
a dish of peaches. 

“ Good evening, Brownlegs,” she called out to the old 
spider. 

“ Well Elsie,” said Brownlegs, “ you’ve been busy to-day.” 

“ Yes, indeed, we have, and I’m quite tired. It is George’s 
birthday to-morrow, and we have been cooking him such a 
dinner, all his favourite dishes. These peaches are for him 
too, I gathered them this afternoon.” 

“ They’re a great deal too good for him,” muttered Brown- 
legs to himself, and then turning to Elsie, he said : 
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T. , expect^ brother’s coming to see me this evening" 

.. didn’t know you had a brother," sa.d Elate. 

You have never seen him, he comes to visit me so seldom. 

He lives in the cellar.” . , . „ T . 

« What a funny place to live in, said Elsie, It must be 

very disagreeable, so cold and damp, and no one to talk to.” 

“ That’s just what my brother likes,’ said Brownlegs, “ I 
often ask him to come and live with me up here, but he never 
will. He says he likes to be quiet. You musn’t be frightened 
at him, my dear,” went on the brown spider, waving his front 
legs in the air. “No one would think we were brothers, he 
never was as handsome as I am, and since he took to living 
in the cellar he is really quite ugly. But he doesn’t mind, he 
doesn’t care about anything. Well brother, how do you do ?” 

The cellar spider came crawling over the floor at this 
moment. He certainly was not handsome. His body was 
black and thin and long, and his legs were still longer and 
thinner. He sat down opposite Elsie, drew up his legs above 
his head, put on a pair of horn spectacles, and stared hard at 
the little girl, without saying a word. 

“ This is Elsie,” said Brownlegs. 

The cellar spider still stared in silence, till at last Elsie 
began : 

“ I hope you’re very well to-day, sir.” 

“ I’m never well,” said the cellar spider, “ and I don’t want 
to be.” 

Elsie could say nothing after this, and they sat quietly for 
some minutes, till at last the cellar spider said : 


“ Do you know the house fairy r ” 

“ I’ve never seen him,” answered Elsie, “ I don’t think he 
likes being seen. But I put him down a pan of clean water 
every night, and I know he takes it, for the pan is always 
empty in the morning.” 

“ He’s a great friend of mine,” went on the cellar spider, 

and he has told me about you, he likes you because you 
never forget his water. 

I m very glad, said Elsie ; “ oh ! there is my mistress 
calling me,” and off she ran, just as the farmer’s son George 
entered the kitchen. 

George was a fat boy with a round red face and a large 
mouth He was very greedy and bad-tempered, and nobody 
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liked him. He came up and looked at the peaches, then took 
one of them from the dish, and ate it up quickly. Very soon 
the dish was empty. 

“ Oh ! how I wish there were more,” said George, with his 
mouth full ; then he caught sight of the two spiders on the 
learth, and calling out “ Oh ! you nasty creatures,” he began 
to pelt them with the peach stones. Ihe two ‘nasty creatures’ 
crawled off in a great hurry to Brownlegs’ hole, but before 
they could reach it, the cellar spider got badly hurt by one 
of the hard stones. George went off laughing, with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“What a horrid boy George is to be sure,” cried Brownlegs, 
“ how’s your leg, brother r ” 

“Very bad indeed,” groaned the cellar spider; “I don’t 
suppose it will ever get well.” 

“ Oh ! you always are so gloomy about everything,” said 
Brownlegs ; “ I wish you would be cheerful for a change.” 

“ What’s the good of being cheerful r ” asked the cellar 
spider ; “ you wouldn’t be cheerful if you had a lame leg. 
It all comes of gadding about instead of staying quietly in 
the cellar ; 1 shall go home ; ” and he hobbled away as fast 
as he was able. 

On reaching the cellar he settled himself down in a dark 
corner and closed his eyes for a nap. He had not slept long 
when he was awakened by loud voices and footsteps coming 
nearer and nearer ; then the cellar door was opened, someone 
was pushed inside, the door was closed again and locked, 
and the footsteps died away in the distance. The person who 
had been shut in w r as crouched up in a heap on the floor, 
crying bitterly. The cellar spider, in a rather bad temper at 
this disturbance, crawled across the floor to see who it was ; 
he looked, looked again, then put on his spectacles to see 
more clearly. Yes, it was certainly Elsie; but what was she 
doing there, and why was she crying r 

“ What is the matter ? ” said the cellar spider gruffly. 

Elsie looked up and saw him. 

“ Oh ! dear, oh ! dear,” she sobbed. 

“ Pray stop crying, and tell me what you are doing here,” 
went on the cellar spider ; “ you’ve woke me up from a nice 
nap.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Elsie; “but really it was not my 
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fau lt. All the peaches have disappeared from the dish, and 
my mistress says 1 must have stolen them. nc c>ed l have 
not touched them, but she will not believe me, and has put 
me here for a punishment. She says she cannot keep a thief 
in her house, and that I must go to-morrow. Oh ! dear, oh ! 
dear,” and poor Elsie began to cry again. 

« of course you did not take them, said the cellar spider. 

“ Tt was Geonre ; I saw him. 


“ George ! ” 

« Y es . And when he had finished, he amused himself with 
throwing the stones at my brother and me ; and my leg’s 
badly hurt.” 

« oh ! I am sorry for that,” exclaimed Elsie. 

“It’s no good being sorry,” said the cellar spider; “it won’t 
cure my leg.” 

“ Are you here, Elsie r ” called out a voice from behind the 
door. It was Brownlegs. He was so fat that he could hardly 
squeeze under the doorway, but at last he managed to do so 
and came bustling up to Elsie. 

“ I heard all about it ” he panted, “ Oh ! how I wished I 
could talk your language to tell the farmer’s wife who really 
took the peaches. But something must be done, I have quite 
made up my mind. Come brother,” giving the Cellar Spider 
a vigorous poke, “ think of something, quick.” 

“There’s nothing at all to be done as far as I can see” 
grunted the Cellar Spider, “ what’s the good of thinking r ” 

“ I’m ashamed of you,” cried old Brownlegs, “ talking in 
that way. We will find some way of helping Elsie.” 

“ 1 here’s the House hairy ” said the Cellar Spider after a 
time, “ but I don’t suppose I could find him if I tried.” 

W hat are you talking about, my good friends,” cried out a 
shrill clear little voice, and the House Fairy suddenly dropped 
from some unseen corner of the ceiling, and came down 
between the two spiders, nursing his knees. “ Hullo,” he 
cried, catching sight of Elsie, “ 1 must go.” 

No, do stay, said Brownlegs ; “ its only Elsie, and we 
want you to help her, she’s in such trouble.” 

Oh ! well as it s Elsie, said the House Fairy, cocking his 
pretty little head on one side and looking at her with bright 
black eyes, “ I don’t mind staying, though as a rule I never 
let people see me.” 
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Elsie told her story, and the House Fairy said nothing, but 
listened gravely. At the end he poked the Cellar Spider with 
a long straw and asked 

\\ hat s to be done, Blackie ? ” “I am sure I don’t know ” 
said the Cellar Spider, hunching up his legs. 

“ I’ve such a lovely plan,” suddenly cried out the House 
hairy, jumping up and clapping his hands. He danced about 
the room, turned three somersaults, and sat down again. 

Oh ! such a lovely plan” he chuckled, “now Elsie, lie down 
and go to sleep, and leave everything to me.” 

Elsie curled herself up and soon fell into a deep sleep ; the 
spiders went back to their holes, and the House Fairy crept 
away as quietly as any mouse, and went into the larder. He 
talked a long time to the goose, which was hanging there 
head downwards, ready for George’s dinner the next 
day; then he went into the kitchen, touching all the 
plates and dishes and whispering softly to each of them. 
Not a sound was heard except the ticking of the big 
clock, and the fire crackling on the hearth. The House 
hairy took a flying leap over the table, danced round 
the room laughing softly to himself, turned three somersaults 
and disappeared. 


II. 

The next morning George came in at dinner time very 
hungry, and thinking how nice it would be to sit down to his 
birthday feast. Everything was ready, the farmer and his 
wife were already at the table, and Elsie was standing near, 
ready to hand the dishes. She had been taken out of the 
cellar to help with the dinner, but the farmer’s wife was still 
very angry with her, and meant to send her away that after- 
noon. Poor Elsie felt very unhappy, but she hoped the House 
Fairy would help her as he had promised. What could his 
plan be r 

“ Come along, my lad ” called out the farmer, and George, 
with a grin of pleasure, sat down to the table, and stretched 
out his hand to lift the cover from the dish in front of him ; 
but to his surprise and disgust, the cover lifted itself up 
before he could reach it, and a live goose stepped out on to the 
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table Georee could do nothing but stare at the bird, which 
walked up to him, and gave his nose a sharp tweak, calling 
out - “ George, you're a thief," after which it flew up to the , 
ceiling and settled on one of the great beams. George seized 
the carving knife to throw after it, but the knife twisted itself 
out of his hand, gave him a hard rap on the ore ead, and 
saying - in a shrill voice : 

“A thief sits here to day, 

I will no longer stay 9 

began to hop down the table, followed by all the other knives 
and forks. As they passed George each knife jumped up and 
gave him a sharp rap on the head ; the forks ran into him ; 
the pepper pots emptied themselves in his face and made him 
sneeze; and the plates jumped up and moved down the 
table, whirling and twirling round and round. They took 
flying leaps on to the floor, and back again on to the table, or 
sometimes came down upon George’s head with such force, 
that it was a wonder they were not broken. The farmer sat 
with open mouth, too much surprised to say or do anything, 
but the farmer’s wife was afraid her crockery would be 
broken, and rushed about the room, chasing the dishes and 
plates, which twirled along faster and faster, always getting 
out of her reach, till at last she gave up trying to catch them, 
and sat down quite out of breath. 

George was crying with pain and rage, and the confusion 
got worse and worse, till at last the goose flew down from 
the ceiling, saying, “ When next you eat peaches, George, 
don’t leave the stones lying about,” and immediately twelve 
peach stones came rattling down from the rafters, hitting 
George on the head, and making him scream. The goose 
then sailed away out of the window, and all the plates, 
knives, forks and dishes followed it, shrieking out in shrill 
chorus, 

“ A thief sits here to-day, 

We will no longer stay.” 

At last nothing was left on the table. 

What does all this mean, my lad ?” the farmer asked his 

son. 

George was now thoroughly frightened, and with sobs and 
tears confessed to his father how he had eaten the peaches, 
and allowed his mother to think Elsie was the thief. 
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“ You deserve to be shut up in her place,” said the farmer, 
but Elsie said, “ Oh ! no, please don’t shut him up ; I am 
sure he will not be so naughty again.” 

And she was right. Her kindness made George feel so 
ashamed of himself, that he determined not to be so greedy, 
and untruthful, and cruel in the future, and soon became 
quite a good boy. 

The farmer’s wife was very sorry that she had punished 
Elsie, and from that day she took her to be her own little 
daughter, and made her very happy. 

A little while after all this happened, Brownlegs and the 
House Fairy were sitting in the dusk near the fire. The 
cellar spider was there too, but he only hunched himself up 
into a black heap and said nothing. 

“ I do think my plan was a good one,” said the House 
Fairy ; “ how I laughed to see the plates and dishes dancing 
about, and our good dame running after them.” 

“ Yes, and how pleased she was the next morning to find 
them all back in their proper places,” said Brownlegs ; “ she 
never understood how they got back.” 

“ Oh ! / managed all that ; I can do most things when I 
try,” answered the House Fair)", “but there’s one thing 1 
can’t do.” 

“ What’s that r ” asked Elsie, who had come up softly, and 
was listening to their talk. 

“ Why, I can’t make my friend Blackie laugh,” said the 
House Fairy. 

“ Do you think you could laugh, old fellow, he asked, 
poking the cellar spider slyly with his long straw, “ or have 
you forgotten how to do it r ’ 

“ I never laughed in my life, grunted the cellar spider , 

“ what’s the good of laughing ? ” 

“What's the good of being so grumpy ?” said the House 
Fairy ; “ come now, answer that question.” 

“ I don’t know,” said the cellar spider. 

“ Then why not try to be cheerful for a change, went on 
the House Fairy, “ just to see how you liked it?” 

“ I couldn’t be cheerful if I tried,” began the cellar spider, 
but Brownlegs, Elsie and the House hairy all called out, 
“ Oh ! yes, you could,” and at last the cellar spider said, 

“ Well, I’ll try.” 
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So he came to live in the kitchen with Brownlegs, and 
after a time he grew fat and merry, and used to talk to young 
spiders about the time ‘‘when I was foolish, and lived all 
alone in the cellar, my dears.” 

Bessie Green. 


Riddles. 

Correct answers have been received from Percy Godding, 
Lilian and Ryk Van der Byl, Africa, Mabel Herring, Bertie 
and Queenie Wilson. 


BOOKS. 

“En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 

Dear Editor. — I cannot begin my notes this month without a 
reference to the great loss that education has sustained in the death of 
Professor Jowett. He did more, perhaps, than any other man to raise the 
standard of University culture in our time, and to infuse into it that 
sympathy with modern activity of thought and life that is now so dis- 
tinguishing a mark of Oxford and Cambridge. His greatest monument 
will be found in the lives of the eminent men who have been his pupils, 
who will be the first to acknowledge their indebtedness to his influence and 
to whom he was always known by the reverent and affectionate name of 
“The Master.” 

In the Fortnightly for October, Prof. Geddes discussing “University 
Systems Past and Present,” contrasts the Germanic type with the 
Napoleonic of which the finest example is the University of Paris. The 
conclusion he arrives at is that the aims and ideals of University reformers 
both in Germany and in America tend in the direction of Germanization. 

In the Humanitarian for August, I find a letter by J. McNamara, M B., 
on “Child Culture” with special reference to the nervous system of 
childhood. Considering the extreme impressibility and exquisite delicacy 
of that system, and that impressions whether of good or evil, whilst 
easily made, are deep and lasting, it is all-important that the sights and 
sounds that reach the young sensorium should be such only as leave 
impressions of the good and the noble. The writer quotes from a sugges- 
tive paper in the La?icet on the subject from the pen of Dr. Gay, and 
enforces the principle that “it is inhibition— power of control— which 
parents should seek to cultivate in children, rather than development of 
function, for this is possible later in life, whereas control once lost, may 
never be regained.” In conclusion he says, “ Restrain a precocious child, 
do not cram a backward one, but with judicious education of the mind, 
let them indulge in healthy recreation and develop their motor centres 
before those of much higher level.” 

In the September number of the same magazine (which always contains 
much valuable matter), the Rev. J. Rice Byrne draws serious attention 
to the injury inflicted on the health of school children owing to the posture 
which they are compelled to assume in consequence of defects in the 
construction of the seats and desks in use in schools. All parents and 
teachers should make a point of studying this article. 


